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The International Economic Conference 


In 1925, Louis Loucheur proposed to the League of 
Nations the holding of an International Economic Con- 
ference. As a result the problem of recommending ad- 
justments which will overcome the hindrances to economic 
rehabilitation has been presented to representatives of 
all the countries which are members of the League of 
Nations, as well as the United States, Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico, Ecuador and Egypt. 

Although no power was given the conference to take 
action, it has been suggested by observers that when the 
“final chapter of the League of Nations is written” the 
calling of the conference may prove to have been one of 
: e most significant steps taken by the League. Great 

he in some quarters was laid on the fact that poli- 

cians were compelled to “occupy rear pews among the 
onlookers and leave the present business to business 
men.” 

The need for the conference arises from the slowness 
with which the nations have recovered from the effects 
of the war. While substantial progress has been made in 
balancing budgets and stabilizing currencies, the fear is 
present that the financial structure may be upset by 
“non-financial weaknesses.” Although the population of 
Europe (outside of Russia) in 1925 was 4 per cent 
greater than in 1913, the volume of trade was 6 per cent 
less than in 1913. 

Some countries are densely populated and depend 
largely on other countries for food, raw materials, and 
markets for their manufactured goods. Consequently the 
relationships between industrial.and non-industrial areas 
must be to mutual advantage, if trade is to develop stead- 
ily. The failure to carry on an adequate exchange of 
goods in the midst of a growing population lowers the 
standard of living of all concerned. Restrictions on trade 
under such circumstances work to the disadvantage of 
everybody except those in whose favor they have been 
set up. Incidentally the financial arrangements between 
nations become more complicated and the payment of 
international debts more difficult, because in the long run 
debts can be liquidated only by the shipment of goods. 

A Swedish member of the conference, Professor Gustav 
Cassel, has stated that the main issue before the dele- 

res is: “Shall collaboration be sought in agreements 
oe restrict production, or shall we unite all nations in 
increasing world production, thus making the world 
ticher, and raising the peoples’ standard of living?” 
Doubtless in referring to the restriction of production 
Professor Cassel was aiming at tariff barriers and the 
growth of international cartels of which it is said there 


are now 17 in full bloom and three others in process of 
formation. In 10 of the total, French and German cap- 
italists are the chief participants, in 9, English, and in 
2, American. For example in the pneumatic tire industry 
the manufacturers of France, England, and Germany 
have entered into an agreement and in the incandescent 
lamp syndicate France, England, Italy, Scandinavia, 
Austria, Holland and Canada are represented. In some of 
the cartels the government of a country may participate, 
in connection with which the government of Germany is 
a notable example. 

Incidentally, the delegates from the United States were 
reported to be much concerned about the international 
cartel movement because it is feared that the cartels will 
endeavor to sell goods to us at a fixed monopoly price 
while in the foreign markets the American business men 
would have to sell their goods in competition. It is sug- 
gested, too, that the only way to meet “mass selling” by 
cartels to this country would be by “mass buying.” 

Among the delegates there were those who definitely ad- 
vocated a United States of Europe hoping by that means 
to have harmonious relations worked out between the 
various nations in a way analogous to the relations of 
the 48 states of the United States of America. As a 
beginning in that direction they hope to see the estab- 
lishment of a Customs Union through which understand- 
ings could be reached for lowering tariffs. The organi- 
zation in Europe since the war of numerous small states 
each anxious to develop its own national life by putting 
restrictions on trade in the interest of the development 
of home industry, makes this question particularly per- 
tinent. 

The British delegation is reported to have taken the 
stand that “it is because we believe the post-war period 
has passed that we have come here in the hope that, if 
there is no other outcome, it will check the tendency to 
rising tariffs.” And “all of the delegates are agreed 
that the present tariff walls have produced an abnormal 
situation which is dangerous to European prosperity.” 

It is evident that the industrially developed nations 
came to the conference with a realization that their indus- 
trial difficulties are much too deep rooted to be mere 
passing phenomena and that international action is needed 
to cope with them. Heavily equipped industrial plants 
cannot be operated to full capacity because they cannot 
find markets for their products. The situation calls for 
understandings and actions which transcend merely na- 
tional considerations. 

Each nation came prepared to make a comprehensive 
report on its internal condition and the conference divided 
itself into three main divisions for the consideration of 
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the needs of commerce, industry and agriculture. It was 
in these divisions that the real work was done. The con- 
clusions were presented to a final plenary session in the 
form of resolutions and recommendations which, it is 
hoped, will affect international policy and the making 
of international compacts. 

The comments of Alfred P. Dennis of the Tariff Com- 
mission, writing on this subject in the N. Y. Times for 
June 5 are interesting. In view of its preoccupation with 
general principles and its tendency to avoid concrete 
practices that might occasion controversy, he likens the 
conference to a preacher who called “his congregation 
together for the purpose of castigating sinners” and who 
“dexterously avoided all offence to his flock by a general 
discourse on the sinfulness of sin, illustrated by deplor- 
able examples of human depravity drawn from the 
Andaman Islanders and Australian Bushmen.” And 
some may conclude “that the countries represented were 
unanimous for the principle that tariffs should be lowered 
while unanimous in the practice that they should be 
increased.” 

The conference, however, recommended the holding of 
another conference on November 14 next “for the pur- 
pose of drafting a multilateral convention providing for 
the abolition of import and export prohibitions, licensing 
systems, and similar restrictions on commerce.” It also 
passed a resolution favoring, in principle, international 
cartels. This may be regarded as a realistic approach 
to the economic interdependence of the producers of 
French iron ore and Ruhr coking coal in the continental 
steel industry. Although the Russians did not get the 
degree of recognition that they wanted, the “conference 
did issue a cautiously worded resolution as to the pos- 
sibility of peaceful cooperation between entirely different 
economic systems.” 

In general the conference “marked an immense gain 
over the economic conference of seven years ago in that 
so many men imbued with conflicting national viewpoints 
could meet together on common ground for the harmoni- 
ous discussion of common concerns.” 


An American Locarno? 


Interest is growing in the Briand proposal for a treaty 
outlawing war between France and the United States 
(see INFORMATION Service for May 7, 1927). Two 
drafts for such a treaty have been made public, one drawn 
by Professor James T. Shotwell and Professor Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, both of Columbia University, and the other 
by the American Foundation (organized by Edward Bok). 
The first draft is drawn mainly on the basis of arbitra- 
tion treaties now in force between the United States and 
other countries. The second is perhaps more far-reaching 
than the first, but might, therefore, be less acceptable 
to the two governments. 

The treaty proposed by the American Foundation pro- 
vides for “the peaceful settlement of disputes of every 
nature which may eventually arise” between the contract- 
ing parties. The two countries would agree to submit 
“all controversies whatever of an international character 
which it has not been possible to settle through diplomatic 
channels” either to “(1) a process of conciliation, or to 
(2) arbitration, or to (3) judicial settlement” and they 
agree that “they will not declare war one upon the other, 
nor invade the territory of the other, nor commence hos- 
tilities, nor concentrate their forces, during the periods 
provided in this convention for the application of the 
peaceful methods of settlement, save in the one case of 
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necessity for national defense against an act of aggres- 
sion.” 

If the two countries should decide upon conciliation i 
a case where the usual diplomatic methods have failed; 
a conciliation commission of two members from each 
country and a fifth chosen by the four members would 
be created to make “an impartial and conscientious exam- 
ination of the facts” and to formulate proposals for a 
settlement. The commission would have to make its 
decision within six months and its report would include 
a minority report, if there were such. This decision 
would not constitute a binding award but a nation refusing 
to accept it would be under obligation to state what 
further method of settlement it preferred. 

Cases for arbitration might be submitted either to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague or to an 
arbitration tribunal specially created. In each case before 
an appeal was made to the Permanent Court the two 
countries would sign a special agreement, “approved in 
the manner established by the constitutional law of each 
government,” defining the subject of the dispute, the 
powers of the arbitrators and the time allowed for the 
formation of the court of arbitration and for the pro- 
cedure. Questions could be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, if the two countries pre- 
ferred. The same type of special agreement would be 
made as in the case of arbitration. 

But if the countries concerned could not agree upon 
either the Permanent Court of Arbitration or the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice they would bind 
themselves to submit the question to an arbitral tribunal 
selected in the same manner as the proposed conciliatio 
commission. An agreement as to the nature of the cas 
etc., would be signed before the tribunal was established 
and the two countries would agree to accept the tribunal’s 
decision as “final and conclusive.” The foundation con- 
siders that there is no longer any reason to consider war 
as a possibility except “to repel aggression” or “against 
a nation that repudiates the possible means of peaceful 
settlement.” 

The draft treaty proposed by Professors Shotwell and 
Chamberlain is suggested as a substitute for the existing 
arbitration treaties with France, Great Britain and Japan 
which will soon expire. Professor Shotwell explains 
that this draft is “not merely an effort to clarify the offer 
of M. Briand but to state the possibilities of an American 
Locarno.” He also explains that a conversation with 
M. Briand in March convinced him that the French sug- 
gestion was “a serious offer and not merely a gesture of 
friendship.” If this treaty were adopted by the United 
States and the other great powers, Professor Shotwell 
believes that it would not only insure effective measures 
of disarmament but peace as well, in so far as peace can 
be guaranteed by measures of international insurance. 

According to this draft the nations would agree not 
to “attack or invade each other or resort to war against 
each other.” Two exceptions to this would be recog- 
nized: “The exercise of the right of legitimate defense 
; provided that the attacked party shall at once 
offer to submit the dispute to peaceful settlement or to 
comply with an arbitral or judicial decision,” and “action 


by the United States of America in pursuance of ‘ee 


traditional policy with reference to the American cont 

nents, provided that the United States will use its best 
endeavors to secure the submission to arbitration or con- 
ciliation of a dispute between an American and a non- 
American power.” Each country would agree not to aid 
another power which had broken any other treaty provid- 
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ing for arbitration. If the treaty-breaking power were 

one of the contracting parties the other would regain full 

erty of action. Both nations would agree to further 

a progressive codification of international law based upon 

the renunciation of war” and “the progressive reduction 

of armaments.” The contracting parties would agree to 
refer disputes to the Permanent Court of Arbitration or 
the Permanent Court of International Justice provided 
such disputes “do not affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence, or the honor of the two contracting states, and 
do not concern the interests of third parties.” Special 
agreements (with the consent of the U. S. Senate) would 
be made in each case before it is submitted to either court. 

Disputes which are not arbitrable would be submitted 
to a permanent international conciliation commission. 

This commission would have five members, two appointed 

by each government (only one might be of the nationality 

of the appointing government) and a fifth chosen by 
common consent. In case of a dispute not settled by the 
usual means either party might ask the commission to act. 

If a majority of the commission approved such action, 

the commission might offer its services to both parties, 

and would have jurisdiction in the case if one of them 
consented. Subject to the agreement not to go to war the 
contracting parties would have full liberty in regard to 
the action to be taken on the report and the recommenda- 
tions for settlement. While the work of arbitration, con- 
ciliation or judicial settlement is being carried on both 
parties would agree to refrain from any action which 
might aggravate the dispute or have a repercussion “preju- 
dicial to the execution of the decision” of either the court 
the commission. The treaty would go into effect as 
4%. as it was ratified and remain until one year after 
either party had notified the other of its intention to termi- 
nate it. 

It is reported in the daily press that M. Briand has 
given Ambassador Herrick his suggestions for a treaty 
but these have not been made public yet. 

The Foreign Policy Association has issued a study of 
“The Arbitration Record of the United States” in its 
Information Service for June 8. It sums up the use of 
arbitration by the United States as follows: “minor dis- 
putes, financial claims and occasional important con- 
troversies with European powers generally have been 
referred to arbitration; disputes involving national honor 
or prestige have not been regarded as suitable for arbitra- 
tion; disputes with Latin American countries and weaker 
powers such as China have seldom been arbitrated.” 

The Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill urges the churches to study the pro- 
posals for an American Locarno. 


A World Conference of Wheat Pools 


The second international conference to further the de- 
velopment of cooperative marketing of wheat was held in 
Kansas City, May 5-7. Two hundred persons were pres- 
ent, including official delegates from the nine state wheat 
marketing associations in the United States, the three 
provincial organizations of Canada, the four state organ- 
izations of Australia, and both the producers’ and con- 

ers’ cooperative societies of Russia. Of the wheat 
porting nations, only Argentina and India were not 
represented. This conference, like the one held in St. 
Paul last year, was concerned with matters preliminary 
to achieving mutual aid among the associations of various 
nations. Techniques for a more orderly marketing of 
the wheat surpluses were discussed. There was discus- 
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sion also of the possibility of an international marketing 
organization, but it was decided not to attempt it now. 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman reports that the dele- 
gates from the United States were told that their main 
task was to organize more wheat farmers—our associa- 
tions handle only about 2 per cent of the crop, while the 
Canadian cooperatives now control about 85 per cent of 
their production. 


Birth Control for Farm Families? 


The 1920 census figures established the fact that there 
were 4,000,000 more persons under 21 years of age in 
the farm population than in a section of similar size in 
the urban population (urban being defined in the census 
classification as having 2,500 and over). 

Now comes the Farm Journal with a feature article in 
the June number entitled “The Solution—Two Children ?” 
written by Professor George H. Von Tungeln, professor 
of rural sociology at the Iowa State College. Children 
are the biggest farm surplus, says Professor Von Tungeln. 
“Perhaps the time has now arrived to teach the farmer, or 
for the farmer to teach himself, to produce only two chil- 
dren per family where now he is producing four or more. 
Restriction of crop and animal production is advocated by 
many as a solution for the farmer’s problem. Perhaps 
restriction of child production would accomplish the same 
thing, more effectively? 

“May not the time be ripe now for stabilizing popu- 
lation, as well as stabilizing agriculture and industry 

. ? Perhaps increasing the opportunities of the indi- 
viduals within a given population is a better and more 
rapid means to progress than increasing the number of 
individuals within such a given population.” Professor 
Von Tungeln points out that his suggested solution is 
already being applied, in a measure, because the size of 
families on Iowa farms is decreasing. He also recom- 
mends greater cooperation between parents and the chil- 
dren who will remain on farms in order to work out the 


difficult problem of paying for a farm. 
Our Disappearing Family Doctor 


Dr. William Allen Pusey, a former president of the 
American Medical Association, and professor emeritus of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, pub- 
lished in the American Mercury for June a discussion of 
the problem of maintaining the supply of family doctors 
in both city and country. 

In the city, the tendency toward specialism is such that 
only 20 per cent of our medical graduates are going into 
general practice. Specialism is also greatly increasing the 
cost of medical service. Dr. Pusey believes that the com- 
petent general practitioner is one of the most useful men 
that medicine can supply to society, because specialists are 
really needed to care for only 10 per cent of the cases of 
illness. He states that though young men are being urged 
to go into general practice, they are not doing so. “For 
the cities, this means that in the next generation the gen- 
eral practitioner will become rare, and will be correspond- 
ingly high priced. Urban medical service will then be a 
specialist’s service.” 

For the rural districts, the problem is different. Many 
of them are faced with the possibility of having no physi- 
cians at all. Studies have been made by Dr. Pusey in 940 
towns in 47 states, revealing that all of them had physi- 
cians in 1914 but only 630 had any in 1925. Thus, one- 
third of these smaller places lost their physicians within 
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eleven years. Dr. Pusey’s studies also show that only 
“1.4 per cent of the doctors graduated during the last 
ten years have gone into rural sections of the United 
States.” The average age of rural physicians in 283 
counties is 52 years. “The average age at death of 
American physicians now is 62 years, the highest it has 
ever been.” This means that “if the present situation is 
not remedied, there will be a breakdown of the rural med- 
ical service by 1935.” The high cost of medical educa- 
tion is given as one of the principal reasons for the present 
situation. Also, our medical colleges are turning out what 
President Butler of Columbia calls a “country club” type 
of person who does not want to go to the country except 
for recreation. Dr. Pusey makes other criticisms of those 
responsible for determining the policies of medical educa- 
tion, particularly for their insistence upon full-time pro- 
fessors, instead of making provision for lecturers who are 
practicing medicine. The present system not only adds 
to the cost of education but tends to produce a faculty of 
cloistered scientists. The real remedy, he thinks, is to 
abridge the medical course, which can be accomplished 
without producing inferior graduates. He thus puts the 
burden for finding the remedy for the increasing shortage 
of physicians upon those responsible for the administra- 
tion of our medical schools. 


The Trend of Benevolence 


Supplementary to the discussion of the growth of the 
national income in the INFORMATION SERVICE for June 4 
we are presenting in this issue the prevailing trends of 
benevolences in the churches. In answer to the question 
“Has the giving in the churches kept pace with the in- 
crease in the income throughout the nation?’ Rev. 
Herman C. Weber, Director of Every Member Mobiliza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., presents 
data which indicate that it has not. 

Nevertheless, some denominations show a tendency to 
increase—for example, the Methodist Episcopal South, 
Presbyterian in the U. S. A., Disciples of Christ, and 
United Lutheran. Some show a moderate decrease, for 
example, the United Presbyterian, United Brethren, and 
the Presbyterian in the U.S. Others “show a real down- 
ward tendency of somewhat threatening nature,” for 
example, the Methodist Episcopal, Southern Baptist, and 
Northern Baptist. 

“Tt cannot be said with any degree of accuracy that 
there is a general tendency during the last five or six 
years predicable of all the larger communions. Some 
trends are up, some down. Two of the largest bodies, 
Methodist Episcopal and Southern Baptist, show serious 
decreases. On the other hand, the Methodist Episcopal 
South, the third largest communion, apparently reverses 
the tendency shown in the others. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. seems to have dug in at the ten mil- 
lion mark, and the Disciples, while reporting considerably 
less than in 1925, are still above their previous average. 
For the year ending in 1926 (at various months for differ- 
ent communions), four out of thirteen communions report 
decreases, five report increases and four have not yet pro- 
vided reports. 

“Measuring by bulk of membership, it may, of course, 
be asserted that the prevailing trend Por the church years 
ending somewhere in 1926 was slightly downward, and 
this downward tendency should have most earnest con- 
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sideration. 
benevolence decline seems to have been turned, and mog@f 
of the lines have started up. | 
“A distinction should be made in discussion between 
budget expenditures and budget receipts. There seems to 
have been a general indulgence in 1921 in optimistic ex- 
pectations of budget receipts which were not supported by 
actual experience of board enterprises; this accounts for 
many of our present troubles. Doubtless many of the 
very large debts which are being carried by denominational 
boards are due to the fact that work was projected on an 
extended scale of giving which did not eventuate. There 
were some interesting experiments with five-year sub- 


. scriptions which seem to have brought an element of 


misunderstanding in budget projection. Dr. Barton of 


the Methodist Church has suggested that in that com- 
munion many people who pledged for five years paid up in 
full in the first and second years, and the projection of 
expectation of budget receipts on the basis of the inflated 
years was a perfectly . 


receipts of the first and second 
natural but a very fatal mistake. 

“A general view of the data suggests that the situation 
in general is not as bad as we might have anticipated, in 
view of the many debts reported. The purchasing power 
of the dollar stands somewhere about 59 cents, however, 
and the total amount of benevolences, impressive as it is, 
does only sixty per cent of the work it was able to do 
before the war.” ; 

Figures compiled by Mr. Pierce Williams, Secretary of 
the American Association for Community Organization, 
“indicate that the trend in giving to secular charitable 
work through community chests may be, if not downwa 


In general, however, the corner in} 
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during the next few years, at least not upward.” Figures 7 


given below are compiled from the records of 68 com- 


munity chests that have been in operation for five years. ~ 


Raised for 1923, $29,666,618 

Raised for 1924, 31,040,774, Increase $2,274,156, or 7.6% 
Raised for 1925, 33,000,445, Increase 1,068,671, or 3.3% 
Raised for 1926, 34,933,143, Increase 1,923,608, or 5.8% 
Raised for 1927, 35,387,627, Increase 454,484, or 1.3% 


“T have no data,” Mr. Williams says, “on which to 
hazard a guess as to the reason for this small increase of 
1927 over 1926. It is certainly true that competition from 
religious and educational appeals is increasing in all of 
our community chest cities. A few years ago, the com- 
munity chest had a practical monopoly of an exceedingly 
efficient technique of money-raising. Now, that same 
technique, with its intensively organized personal solici- 
tations, expert publicity, etc., is being used by religious 
bodies, by colleges and other charitable institutions. . . . 

“As religious, educational and social workers, is it not 
our duty to be masters of this science and art which not 
only concern us personally in the fulfilment of our own 
duties, but which constitute the channel through which 
our efforts in behalf of human welfare, whether in the 
field of religion, of education, or of secular charity, can 
become most effective? It is not enough that we are well 


informed about the possibilities for wise giving in our, 


own special field. We need to recognize that there is < 
interdependence between the activities of the religious® 
worker, the educational administrator, and the secular 
social worker.” 
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